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ALAPACA OR PERUVIAN SHEEP. 


This animal inhabits the slopes, table 
lands, and mountains of Peru, Bolivia 
and Chili, enduring all the vicissitudes of 
dimate. They are found 12,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, where they derive a 
subsistence from the moss, &c., growing 
upon the rocks, exposed to all the rigors 
ofthe elements, and receiving neither food 
nor care from the hand -of man. The 
shepherd only visits them occasionally ; 
yet such are their gregarious habits, that 
the members of one flock seldom stray 
away and mix with another, being kept 
indiscipline by the older ones, who know 
their grounds, and become attached to the 
place of their nativity, to which they re- 
tun at night, evincing an astonishing 
vigilance and sagacity in keeping the young 
ones together, and free from harm. So 
great is the intelligence of some leaders 
ofa flock, that much value is, on this ac- 
count, attached to them by their owner— 
part of whose duties they perform. 

No animal in the universe is less affect- 
ed by the changes of climate and food, 
nor is there any one to be found more easi- 
lydomiciliated than this. Another remar- 








kable feature in the Alpaca is, that it does 
not perspire; for which reason, and its 
peculiarly cleanly habits, the fleece does 
not require washing before it is taken 
from the back. Although often confined 
to regions where 

«“ Snow piled on snow, each mass appears, 

The gathered winter of a thousand years.” 


the Alpaca is free from all diseases inci- 
dental to common sheep. ‘The chest is 
guarded by a callosity, which comes in 
contact with the ground while the animal 
reposes, and protects it from catarrhs, or 
other disorders disabling the limbs. In 
whatever point of view we contemplate the 
properties and habits of this animal, it 
will be found a suitable stock for all our 
Western and Northern States; waste and 
unprofitable pastures would suffice them ; 
they would browse on wild grasses and 
herbage that sheep and cattle reject. 

They will yield from 12 to 15 pounds of 
wool, which is suited for the finest class of 
goods, and calculated to compete with silk. 
It is almost as fashionable now, as that 
fabric, being worn by her Majesty Victo- 
ria, as well as by thousands of the sov- 
ercign people of this country. 
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ORIGINAL. 


COMFORT TILE AFFLICTED. 


It was a village church. The large old- 
fashioned pews, the high pulpit, and un- 
carpeted floor, presented a very different 
appearance from many of our modern 
churches. There was little to attract the 
eye or please the fancy in those bare white 
walls, but the church was filled with plain 
farmers and humble mechanics, who cared 
not for such things, but loved the place 
‘Where they had worshipped from childhood, 
With the prithitive simplicity of their Pu- 
ntan ancestors. The large bell in the 
tower had ceased ringing, and the venera- 
ble pastor had risen, and was giving out 
the hymn, when the congregation were 
disturbed by the appearance of an old man, 
Whose eccentric dress and peculiar gait, 


) caused the children to titter, and the old 


ones to look around with some surprise. 
A small crooked figure, dressed in small 
clothes, with white hair braided into a quieu 
behind his back; these certainly gave to 
the old man an appearance sufficiently cu- 
Tlous to excite a smile in older persons, 
and it was not strange that the children 








found it impossible to look at the minis- 
ter, while this strange figure was walking 
up the broad aisle. Little regardful, how- 
ever, did the new comer seem of the eyes 
that were fixed upon him, for he walked 
slowly up the aisle, without looking to 
the right or left, and took his seat in the 
pew next the pulpit, which was appropri- 
ated to the poor, and known as the “ free 
pew.” During the remainder of the ser- 
vices, and particularly during the sermon, 
the old man paid most earnest attention, 
and a close’ observer might have seen a tear 
in his eye, as the venerable pastor spoke 
words of comfort for the aged, who had 
not long to live, but still might be near- 
er heaven than before. 

The services were over; the congrega- 
tion was dismissed, and the greater part 
returned to their homes, though a few re- 
mained in the church, those who lived at 
a distance, and were accustomed to stay 
till the afternoon service. Among these, 
were several boys, who had watched the 
strange figure of the old man through the 
services, and were now anxious to see 
where he would go, learning him to be a 
stranger. As they were standing about 
the door, various were their speculations as 
to who the stranger could be? but these 
were interrupted by the object of their cu- 





riosity, who rose from his seat, walked 
slowly towards the door, and went out. 

** Let’s follow him, boys, and see where 
he goes to. He is such a queer old fel- 
low,” proposed one. 

** Perhaps we can help him in some way,” 
replied a boy of twelve, whose fair inge- 
nuous face, predisposed all in his favor. 
‘* He is a stranger here, and seems old and 
infirm; so we ought not to laugh at 
him.” 

It was late in the autumn; and the chill 
winds whistled around the church, bearing 
the faded leaves of the dying year, and 
leaving them in the “hollows of the 
grave,’ and strewing the church-yard with 
their sombre mantle. It was late in au- 
tumn; a time when the old love to gath- 
er around the fire-side, and dread to meet 
the winds of coming winter. Unmindful 
of this, the old man gathered his worn 
cloak about him, and with feeble step 
sought the church-yard. There had been 
many a new tomb-stone erected, but he 
tarried not to read the inscriptions for there 
was one grave, and only one for him; a 
spot he well remembered, though forgot- 
ten it seemed by all others. It was in the 
farthest corner of the church-yard. A sim- 
ple stone, overgrown with moss, and 
blackened by time, marked the spot. The 
letters were almost illegible, even to the 
eyes of the children of the village. How 
then could his aged eyes distinguish them, 
when filled with tears, and dimmed by age 
and care and sorrow. 

At a distance, stood the village boys, 
and wondered to see the old man seat him- 
self upon the damp, cold ground by that 
deserted grave. Here he remained ; heed- 
less of the gusts which blew around him, 
heedless of all except his own sad thoughts. 
But they could sce his frame quivering 
with the emotions which he could not sup- 
press, and hear, at intervals, a convulsive 
sob, and then again all was still, except 
the wailing of the willow branches, as they 
swayed to and fro. 

** Letus goto the old man,” at length said 
Edward Grey, whose kind heart swelled 
with pity, at witnessing sorrow. ‘“* He 
will be chilled if he remain longer seated 
on the cold ground. He is so feeble, too, 
that these cold winds will certainly chill 
him. Let us goand see if we cannot com- 
fort him.” 

** You can go if you choose,” answered 
arich man’s son. ‘I prefer going back to 
the church, and getting warm, to comfort- 
ing that queer old fellow;” and with a 
light laugh of derision, the boy who had 
spoken turned away. 

** Come, Ned, let’s go in,” said the oth- 
er boys. ‘It’s no use to wait here watch- 
ing him any longer. You can’t do him 
any goodif you do speak to him.” 

** Perhaps I can. At any rate I shall 
try it,” replied the boy. And leaving his 
companions, he approached the spot where 
the old man was seated, while they re- 
turned to the church. So absorbed was 
the mourner in his own thoughts, that he 
did not heed Edward’s approach, nor raise 
his eyes from that humble grave. Gently, 
the boy approached him, and stood a few 
moments in silence by his side, hoping 
that he would look up. At length hav- 
ing waited in vain for this, he said, in a 
low voice : 

“Tt is very cold, here, sir, for an old 
man like you. Had you not better re- 
turn to the church and warm yourself ?” 

The face that was raised towards the 
speaker was furrowed with age, the eyes 
swollen with weeping, and the voice trem- 
bled, as the old man replied: 








“TI do not feel the cold. I only know 
that she lies here. Leave me. There is 
nothing that you can do for me! though 
I thank you for your kind wish.” 

‘But the ground is damp, and you will 
be chilled, if you stay here any longer ;” 
replied the boy. Will you not come into 
the church? I have some dinner in my 
basket, which my mother gave me this 
morning, and you are welcome to it, if you 
will come with me.” 

‘**T feel no need of food; You are very 
kind to offer it to an old man like me, but 
I do not wish it. Again I say, you can 
do nothing for me, butleave me here. I 
have come a long distance to visit this spot, 
and I cannot leave it so soon.” 

The boy’s courage failed; but he made 
one more effort, and said: ‘* Our minister 
told us this morning that the dead are not 
here in this church-yard; but we must 
think of them as above.” 

At these words the old man slowly rose, 
and said, “ You are right, my boy. I had 
almost forgotten that. I have sinned ; 
for I have wished to die, that I might lay 
here by her side. Now I will believe that 
my mother’s grave does not contain her. 
She lives, and I will live till God pleases.” 

Leaning on the boy’s arm, the old arm 
returned to the church, and partook of the 
food which Edward offered him. He then 
inquired the name of his young friend, and 
learned from him much of his own history, 
learned that he was poor, earnestly desired 
the means for an education, and other par- 
ticulars which Edward freely told him, 
and in which his listener seemed much in- 
terested. 

The next Sabbath, that strange looking 
old man was absent. He had gone whence 
he came, and none knew that one of the 
richest bankers in the city of B had 
been among them. After church, the min- 
ister called Edward Grey to him, and 
said : 

““Come to my house to-morrow, my boy, 
Ihave something to say to you.” And the 
boy returned home, wondering what his 
pastor could have to say, which could be of 
so much importance. 

At the appointed hour, Edward sought 
the study of his vencrable pastor, who 
said : 





“TI received last weck a letter from B., 
in which the writer says, that ‘ he will be: 
responsible for the education of Edward. - 


Grey, and that payment shall be made 
through me quarterly for that purpose.’ 
It is his wish that you be fitted for W. 
College, and if you are suited for it,, be 
educated for the ministry. Your benefac-- 


tor does not give his name, nor does-he- 


wish it known, but you will receive the 
money through me.” 


The gratitude of Edward Grey can. mare- 


easily be imagined than. described, nor 
was it difficult for him to identify his ben- 
efactor with the strange old man whom he 
had attempted to comfort the Sabbath be- 
fore in the church-yard. M. W. D. 











Narrative. 
THE LITTLE CHURCH-YARD. 
Some ten or twelve years since, a fine, 

enterprising young man went out from one 

of our ports on a long voyage, as a com- 
mon sailor. in. a whale ship. He wasa 
noble specimen of the intelligent, frank- 
hearted, honest and industrious New Eng- 
lander. He returned in the course of three 
or four years—and his ship had been re- 
markably successful. By degrees, he sa 
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won upon the confidence of his employers, 
that he became master and part owner of 
one of the finest whale ships that made its 
way over the trackless deep. During his 
long and perilous wanderings, by night and 
by day, over the ocean—for whole years 
together—there was one star that ever 
beamed upon his vision, lighting him on 
to success, and guiding him safely to his 
destined haven. 

He had left among the hills of Vermont, 
a fair young girl—intelligent and interest- 
ing beyond most of her sex. He remem- 
bered her as a sweet vision of his childhood ; 
and her letters were his solace and delight, 
during his long years of wandering. How 
well he loved the young girl whom he 
had left in her Green- Mountain home—how 
eagerly he flew to her the moment his foot 
touched the shore, upon his return, about 
five years since—need not be told. He 
married her; and leaving her in her quiet 
village, started on what he determined 
should be his last voyage. He had be- 
come wealthy, and among the turns of his 
good fortune, had purchased a lot of land 
at San Francisco, which now was becom- 
ing literally worth almost its weight in 
gold. He returned from his last voyage 
during the last winter—fitted up his fine 
ship in superb style, and with his young 
wife, started for California. We knew 
them well, and well remember their leav- 
ing, upon their distant and perilous jour- 
ney, to the new empire upon the Pacific 
coast. We refer to Capt. B. Simmons, of 
the Magnolia, and his wife, daughter of 
Oel Billings, Esq., of Woodstock, Vt. 

Mrs. Simmons was attacked by a fever, 
about the first day of her arrival out at 
San Francisco, and continued to sink un- 
der it until her death, in a couple of 
weeks. Her yearnings for her native hills 
—while feeble and pining away at such a 
distance from home, may well be imagined 
by those who knew her character. Even 
though cheered by the presence and devot- 
ed love of her husband and brother, home, 
with its pleasant scenes and associations, 
among the Green Mountains, was ever be- 
fore her. In her last hours, there was a 
little incident which beautifully shows how 
devotedly the heart of woman clings to the 
love and cherished scenes of childhood. 
It is given in the following extract from a 
letter by one who stood by her bed-side: 

When she became conscious of the near 
approach of death, she called her husband 
and brother to her bed-side, and told them 
that she did not wish to have strangers 
perform the last offices to her person, but 
selected the lady friends whom she wished 
todo so. Capt. Simmons asked her if 
there was anything that she desired, which 
it was in his powerto do for her. She re- 
plied, “Yes, I desire that you may not 
make the acquisition of wealth your chief 
concern, but lay up other treasures in heav- 
en. You may be blessed with wealth ; if 
you are so, do not forget the poor of our 
native village, Woodstock. Ihave anoth- 
er wish, a vain and foolish wish—I ought 
not to express it, for it is weakness, folly ; 
it-can, I know, make no difference as to 
the manner in which my body is disposed 
of after death—but may I say it? I could 
wish that [ might be in our little church- 
yard, by the side of brother Edward.” 
Capt. S. in his manly and generous voice, 
stifled and chuaking with grief, replied, “ If 
I live, Laura, your wish shall be complied 
with.” “*How grateful I am,” said the 
dying wife; ‘‘ only think, Frederick,” ad- 
dressing her brother, * how kind Mr. Sim- 
mons is; he says I shall be buried in our 
pretty little church-yard, and by the side 
of brother Edward.” 

But death was gathering upon her, and, 
as the dark shadow closed around her, 
the dying saint with angelic sweetness re- 
marked, “‘ This, then, is the Dark Valley ; 
why, it is not so dark afterall.” Ina 
little while, composing her arms upon her 
breast, she passed through the “ Dark 
Valley,” to that bourne whence no trav- 
eller returned, and to which the consecu- 
tive generations of men are hastening. 

If one were to give expression to her 
dying wish, he might perhaps say— 


BURY ME IN THE LITTLE CHURCH-YARD. 


Bury me by the Village Green; 
In the old Church-yard at its side— 
Amid the scenes I loved so well 
When eporting in my girlhood’s pride. 
Bury me, bury me there, 
Oh, this is my dying prayer. 


Bury me by the Village Church, 





Whose bell was music to my ear— 
Where those I love can see my grave, 
And shed o’er it, perchance, a tear— 
Bury me, bury me there, 
Oh, this is my dying prayer. 
Yes, bury me amid the hills 
So dear, within that quiet nook, 
Where oft I twined the evergreen, 
re for his love I all forsook. 
Bury me, bury me there, 
Oh, this is my dying prayer. 


Bury me not on this wild shore! 
Far from my own dear hearth I Ges 
Where ocean sounds its solemn dirge, 
So beautiful, I would not lie. 
Bury me, bury me there, 
Oh, this is my dying prayer. 
But I would sleep within the still 
And quiet shelter of my home, 
Where mountain winds their requiem 
May chant above my lonely tomb. 
Bury me, bury me there, 
Oh, this is my only prayer. 


Bury me where my brother sleeps, 
And gentle zephyrs fan his grave— 
Where Love celestial vigil keeps— 
This, this is the last boon I crave. 
Bury me, bury me there, 
This, this is my dying prayer! 
Lowell Courier. 
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ORIGINAL. f 


ELIZABETH OF YORK, 
Surnamed the Good, Queen of Henry Seventh. 


BORN 1466—pnprED 1503. 


The princess Elizabeth was born at the 
palace of Westminster, February 11th, 
1466. She was the daughter of Edward 
Fourth, and this king being actuated bya 
presentiment that this child would ulti- 
mately prove the representative of his line, 
bestowed upon her infancy, extraordinary 
attention. She was baptised at Westmin- 
ster Abby, with as much pomp and splen- 
dor as if she had been heir apparent to the 
throne of England. Some years passed 
before the position of Elizabeth as heiress 
of the realm was altered by the birth of 
brothers. “The hand of Elizabeth was 
several times proffered by Edward Fourth, 
as a peace offering to his enemies, when 
fortune frowned upon him.” Probably, 
however, without any intention of fulfil- 
ling the engagement, after being rescued 
from the difficulties which induced him to 
proffer it. 

After the full restoration of Edward 
Fourth, and the re-establishment of the 
line of York, the father of Elizabeth made 
an expedition to France, with the inten- 
tion of reconquering the acquisitions of 
Henry Fifth. A French war, was averted 
by the kingdom of France submitting to 
become tributary to Edward Fourth. Eliz- 
abeth was contracted to the dauphin 
Charles, eldest son of Louis Eleventh, in 
the articles of peace. The princess was 
now taught to speak and write French ; 
she could also speak and write Spanish, 
and for the age in which she lived, was 
considered very accomplished. _ 
tions were made for the marriage of Eliza- 
beth with the dauphin; as the appointed 
time approached, when suddenly, without 
any previous notice, the contract was bro- 
ken by Louis Eleventh. ‘This insult of- 
fered Elizabeth, so infuriated Edward 
Fourth, that the agitation is said to have 
occasioned his death.” ‘The fortunes of 
the princess suffered the most signal re- 
verse after the death of her father,” for 
she shared with her mother, the distresses 
which have been mentioned in the pre- 
vious history of that royal lady. 

A treaty of betrothment was privately 
entered into, between the mother of Eliz- 
abeth and the mother of Henry of Rich- 
mond, and was the first ray of hope, 
which broke in upon the royal prisoners, 
after the murder of the young princes, (the 
brothers of Elizabeth, in the Tower.) Eliz- 
abeth promised to hold faith with her be- 
trothed, and Henry took an oath, if it 
was ever in his power to wed Elizabeth. 
Henry was now in exile and there was 
then no prospect of his being able to fulfil 
this engagement. In the meantime, Eliz- 
abeth was separated from her mother, and 
received at Court, where she was treated 
by Richard Third with some appearance 
of regard, and with “ great affection” by 
his queen. After the death of Anne of 
Warwick, the treatment received by Eliz- 
abeth was very different from what it had 
been during the life of that amiable woman. 





It was reported that Richard paid his ad- 
dresses to his niece, and her manifest ab- 
horrence of them, caused her to be 
banished to the Castle of Sheriff Hutton, 
in Yorkshire. Here she remained until 
after the battle of Bosworth, in which 
Richard Third was killed, and Henry of 
Richmond, was soon after declared King 
of England. As it was the wish of the 
nation that a union between Elizabeth and 
Henry should immediately take place, and 
they being within the prohibited degree of 
consanguinity, a dispensation was procured 
from the pope’s resident legate, and the 
royal pair were united at Westminster 
Abbey, January 18, 1486. Their wed- 
ding day “‘was celebrated with all glo- 
rious magnificence at Court, and by their 
people with bon-fires, dancing, songs and 
banquets, throughout all London.” 

Elizabeth gave birth to prince Arthur at 
Winchester Castle, September 30, 1846. 
He was named by his father, Arthur, after 
a favorite hero and ancester of his. Soon 
after this, Elizabeth’s coronation took place, 
at which the crowd was.immense, it being 
her first public appearance in the metrop- 
olis as queen, since her marriage. She is 
said to have been avery beautiful woman. 
At this time she was not quite twenty 
two years of age, “her figure was tall, and 
majestic, her complexion brilliantly fair, 
and her serene eyes and perfect features 
were now lighted up with the lovely ex- 
pression maternity ever gives to a young 
woman whose disposition is truly estima- 
ble.” ‘The wedded life of Elizabeth and 
Henry, seems replete with proofs of great- 
er domestic happiness, than usually falls to 
the lot of royal personages.” The king 
and queen were called to mourn together, 
over the death of their promising son Ar- 
thur, five months after his marriage. This 
loss they took greatly to heart. 

February 2nd, the queen gave birth to 
her seventh child, the princess Katharine, 
who was named after the Lady Katharine 
Courtenay, the queen’s sister. ‘The fatal 
symptoms which threatened Elizabeth's 
life did not manifest themselves until a 
week after the birth of the princess, and 
were wholly unexpected, as the physician 
upon whom the king depended for the 
restoration of his queen’s health, was ab- 
sent at his house beyond Gravesend.” The 
king sent for this person immediately, but 
the haste made by Dr. Hallyworth (who 
travelled all night,) was vain ; the fiat had 
gone forth, and the gentle, the pious, the 
lovely Elizabeth, expired on her own birth 
day, Feb. 11, 1503, the day that she com- 
pleted her 37th year. When the news 
of the queen’s decease spread through the 
city, the utmost sorrow was manifested by 
all ranks of her subjects, for she was great- 
ly beloved.” The bells of St. Paul’s toll- 
ed dismally, and were answered by those 
of every church and religious house in the 
metropolis and its vicinity.” 

Henry 7th survived his consort seven 
years. EstTELLE. 











Parental. 








AN INCIDENT WITH A MORAL. 
‘And every fowl that flies at large, 
Instructs me in a parent’s charge.’ 


Near our chamber a little item of do- 
mestic history has been enacting, which 
may as well be detailed as a great many 
other more noisy, but no more important 
events. A robin, has for several days, 
been engaged in the work of feeding her 
young ones, snugly ensconced in a nest 
inthe top ofa fir tree, close by the win- 
dow where we have been writing. Life’s 
cares have seemed indeed to be her com- 
forts. She would go and come with all 
the regularity of a transport train, and the 
satisfaction which each return caused in 
the nest, seemed to be a full reward for all 
her toils. All things went on peacefully 
and happily, so long as she felt that her 
little ones were at home, out of the way of 
the dangers, which lurk in the world 
around. But lately, signs of uneasiness— 
indications of a secret ambition, on the 
part of these young ones, to try their lib- 
erty, have been manifesting themselves. 
Early this morning, one and all, they left 
the homestead, and went abroad to seck 
their fortunes. It has been a day of great 
and peculiar anxiety on the part of the pa- 
rent bird. She has been keenly awake to 
the approach of danger in every form. She 















































has been hurrying to and fro, as if she 
sired to be in four places at the same ti 
And once when a cat was seen, watch; 
with murderous intent, the clumsy mor 
ment of one of these little birds, the ala 


became @ 
great ler 
high roa 
the day 

quences, 














and agitation became so excessive, tM a merry 
our sympathies were touched, and we} had 10’ 
ried to the rescue. course, ‘ 
These little incidents called forcibly § all the 
our mind a remark, which we once hey him in 
from a parent in reference to his childyogl In the n 
‘I can toil on,’ said he, ‘ day after da he was | 
feed and clothe my children while tha he lay 
are young, and at home with me, and; came d 
no burden, but a delight. But when tha He now 
go abroad, and are exposed to temptatigg death a 
and danger, and when by their miscjm wicked 
duct, they bring reproach upon then™ was to 
selves, then comes the time of anxiety ay days of 
trouble, in reference to them.’ If thogm day Sci 
who are leaving their early homes, to om felt ho 
out into the world, could only reali been; | 
what thoughts of love and parental soli God to 
itude follow them—and how keen a gq more tc 
row they will send back to those homefM his whe 
if they go astray in sin, the thought woulf™ of merc 
act as a powerful restraint.  Affectigil his pro 
flows downward. It is easier far for tm don, an 
child to forget the parent, than for the pm Christ ; 
rent to forget the child. ions, a 
transgr 
School. 
Sabbath School. work 0 
= service 
. ways ¢ 
THE STRANGER’S VISIT. some 
The following narrative, says an em pious 
change paper, is copied from the Christiagg within 
Penny Magazine, a periodical publishedigg feeling 
London. The occurrence took place «@™ School 
Sunday School in East Grinstead, a sma and h 
town in the South of England :— were f 
Just as we were all busily engagediggg Yidua- 
our Sunday School, a few Sabbaths am / shal 
the door was quietly opened by a respectgm PF ™: 
bly dressed person: he said to the sm ‘ely 
perintendent, ‘I nope, sir, I shall not digm histor 


turb the proceedings of the school bymy ofinst 


visit. I ama stranger here, still I fecla of enc 
desire to look into the Sunday School, ani conclu 
if you will allow me, I will just go rouim the Li 
and see how the classes are gettingon. | ne ar 

init 


am a teacher myself, and feel a deep in- 
terest in the instruction of the young’ 
The superintendent assurred the stranger, 
that he was always glad to see a brother 
teacher, and hoped he would feel quite 
home, as he visited the classes. The time 
allowed for teaching quickly passed away, 
and the children were to be seen quietly 


seated in the body of the chapel. Sor 
It was usual at this school, to give the York 
children a short address before they wer his fa 
dismissed. On this occasion, the supe up fr 
intendent asked the stranger, if he woul sat a 
be kind enough to say a few words tothg% whicl 
children ; adding, that the words of astrang- J prost 
er would be more likely to engage their healt 
attention. The unknown visitor chec-J want 
fully consented; he came forw4rd anif% busif 
spoke as follows :— How 
‘My dear children, many years ag), eithe 
there used to be side galleries to thi Wha 
place of worship; and in that cornet, Tl 
said he, pointing to the right, ‘ there usel thou 
to sit a little boy by the side of his mother 8° 
Sosure as the Sabbath came, so sure was The 
this lad and his mother to be seen in their “te! 
places in the gallery. This boy was alsoff que 
ascholar in the Sunday School. His moth- dwe 
er was a pious woman, and she used often @ fa 
to teach her little son to pray; she woull | chil 
instruct him in the Scriptures, and try her Scer 
utmost to lead him to love the Saviouw ther 
Although this good woman felt so greatsj {es 
concern for her son’s eternal happiness He 
she was not permitted to continue her gool mm ever 
work; she became sick, grew worse, and ne 
very shortly died. ‘This wasa severe loss = 
to the poor little boy; his dear mother 7 
was dead, and it seemed to him, as though ks 
he had lost his all; he had « father, but“ 
he was not pious, and cared little about _ 
bringing his child up in the nurture and a 
admonition of the Lord. Soon after the ‘te 
death of this boy’s mother, he was remov- a 
ed away to a distance; and as he advant- 
ed in years, it is sad to relate, he became : 
a companion of unsteady youths, and very st 
soon forgot the pious counsels of his dest 
mother and kind teachers. He obtained: 
situation in a manufactory, where there# om 
were nearly fifty men employed; and rs 
these were nearly all ungodly characters:} ° , 
they were swearers, drunkards, and inf FT 
dels. While in this unfavorable situationg °¢ 





he very nearly lost the fear of God, a” 
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pecame a wicked young man; he went to 
eat lengths in sin, and appeared in the 
high road to ruin. So forgetful was he of. 


y mow the day of judgment, and its awful conse- 
2¢ ala quences, that he made up his mind to have 
a merry life, if it were a short one. He 


had now gone so far in the downward 
course, that there seemed no hope of him ; 


cibly @ all the goodinstructions which were given 
ce heal! him in his youth, appeared wholly lost. 
hildreffl In the midst of this course of folly and sin 
T day he was seized with a severe illness. There 
‘ile thd he lay amidst his sufferings, and it be- 
andit™ came doubtful whether he would recover. 
hen tha He now began to reflect; he thought of 


nptatiggl death and eternity, and then on his past 
miscoyl wicked life, and he saw how unprepared he 
1 then was to meet God. He called to mind the 
iety ang days of his youth; he remembered the Sun- 


day School, and his pious mother, and he 


s, too felt how ungrateful and wicked he had 
realig been; he then resolved, if it should please 
‘al solid God to spare his life, and permit him once 
n ago more to enjoy his health, he would alter 


his whole course. ‘The Lord, who is full 
of mercy, did recover him, and he kept 
his promise ; he sought and obtained par- 
don, and yielded his heart and his all to 
Christ; he broke off from his old compan- 
ions, and followed no more the way of the 
transgressors : he soon entered the Sunday 
School, and found a real pleasure in the 
work of teaching ; he continued firm in the 
service of God, and could truly say, ‘ The 
ways of religion are my delight.’ After 


. some years, this once wicked, but now 
an ex pious young man, had occasion to come 
“hristiagil within a few miles of his native place, and 
lishedigm feeling a‘strong desire to see his old Sunday 
lace atm School, he determined to pay it a visit; 


and here,’ said the stranger, as all eyes 
were fixed on him, ‘here you see the indi- 

















gaged j vidua. whose history I have been relating: 
ths ago, Ishall never forget my Sunday School, 
respecte "or my pious mother.’ He then affection- 
the sm ately warned the children from his own 
not dil history, to shun bad company, and lay hold 
ol by Ofinstruction ; and after delivering a word 
| I feelagg of encouragement to his fellow-teachers, he 
ool, and concluded with an earnest prayer, that 
0 rout. the Lord would continue to bless Sunday 
con. If shools, and render them the means of 
deep ina taining thousands of souls for heaven. 
i we 
stranger 
=. Henevolence. 
quite at Se +— 
rye HELP THE POOR 
1 quietly TO HELP THEMSELVES. 


Some years ago, a merchant in New 
York came home on Saturday evening to 





hey were his family. He had worked hard ‘his way 
e supe-™% upfrom indigence to a competency, and 
e woul sat after supper thinking of the way in 
ds tothe which a good Providence had led and 
astrang-@% prospered him. ‘‘ Here I am, with my 
age their healthy and happy family ; our present 
yr cheet-#@ wants are all supplied, and my increasing 
4rd anifM busifiess promises a future abundance. 
How many who started in life with me are 
ars agif™ ‘itherin the grave, or worse off than I am. 
to thif™ What reason for gratitude!” 
corner, Thus his mind was running, but now he 
ere uselfm thought aloud: “‘ My dear, I believe I'll 
smother. §oand see that family in H street. 
sure was Lhear they are very poor; may be they 
1 in their te suffering.” He put on his hat, anda 
was also quick step soon brought him to the humble 
fis moth-@ ‘welling of a Welsh family, consisting of 
sed often % father and mother, and six or seven 


he woullm children. It was a basement. 


As he de- 


d try het seended the steps, he listened, and heard 
Saviour. ‘them sing their evening song. ‘No dis- 
o greataf™ ‘tess here,” thought he, ‘“ but I'll go in.” 
appiness. He found the tenement neat as wax, and 
her gooll every face brightened up, even to see a 
se, ani Stranger. He hoped he had not spoiled 
syere lossy their song, and was glad to find them 
r mother happy. 
1s though “Yes,” he replied, “we ought to be 
ther, but happy, but—” and tears choked his utter- 
Je about # 4nce,—“ but I could get no work this 
ture and Week. Qh, if I could get anything to do, 
after the J these poor babes should not go to bed 
3 remov- J Without their suppers.” 
> advane- “But have you nothing to eat?” 
e became “Not a mouthful in the house, sir; but 
and very We could'nt do without our evening song.” 
his deat “Can’t get any work ?” 
btained@ “We are all willing, and these larger 
ere there§ cs are able to doa little ; and we had 
od; and§ tather live on fifty cents a week earned, 
aracters:f than have a dollar in charity.” 
and inf-f By this time the merchant’s eye moisten- 
situationg @d. He went home quicker than he came, 
God, an andsoon returned with a well filled bas- 





ket. Shortly, he found a place for the 
father in a mechanic’s shop, where he did 
well for about twelve months, when he 
died. He also procured employment for 
the mother and eldest daughters, in mak- 
ing shot bags. The compensation was 
small; but so many hands engaged, 
brought not only their daily bread and a 
good appetite, but self-respect, industrious 
habits, and a conscious independence. 
Moreover, in this way, the girls were pre- 
pared essentially to aid their mother in the 
support of the family after the death of their 
father. The eldeet son for a while became 
wayward, but the good merchant looked 
after him, found him employment, and he 
is now an excellent man. 

The daughters—one of them is the wife 
of a worthy mechanic in Pennsyvania ; 
another is the wife of a young minister 
who is just commencing the work of 
preaching the Gospel to his countrymen 
inthe Welsh language; another, with her 
needle, is earning at an average of seventy- 
five cents a day, through the year, for the 
support of her mother and the younger 
children at school: while all the members 
of this interesting family are members of the 
Welsh church. Thus was a deserving 
family saved from suffering and despair, 
and perhaps some of them from a life of 
infamy and ruin. Thus were they made 
useful members af society, and ornaments 
in the Christian Church. That merchant 
is daily receiving compound interest on all 
the capital invested in this good work. 
Never will we forget that Saturday even- 
ing visit and song, and never is he weary 
of telling how to encourage the poor to 
help themselves.— Youth's Cabinet. 








Religion. 








PRAYER IN THE BALL-ROOM. 


In one of the interior counties of Penn- 
sylvania, a young man whom, for the sake 
of distinction, we shall call B , was 
convicted of sin, and led to inquire anx- 
iously, the way to be saved. He was the 
son of the most respectable and wealthy 
inhabitants of that region of country, but 
his father was unhappily a bitter opposer 
of the religion of Christ. Perceiving the 
state of his son’s mind, he determined to 
leave no means untried to divert his mind 
from the subject. He hurried him from 
business to pleasure, and from pleasure to 
business, with strong hopes that his se- 
rious impressions might be driven away, 
or least, that he might be prevented mak- 
ing any public profession of the change of 
his views. But all these efforts were vain. 
The Spirit of God had laid hold on his 
soul, and did not desert him. He was 
brought to the dust in submission, and 
found peace in believing in Christ. 

About this time a splendid ball was got 
up, with every possible attempt at dis- 
play, and the youth of the village and 
surrounding country were all excitement 
for the festive hall. B was invited. 
He at once declined attending; but his 
father insisted that he should go. Here 
was a struggle for the young convert. On 
the one hand, were the convictions of his 
own conscience, as well as the desires of 
his heart. On the other, the command of 
a father whom he was still bound to obey. 
The struggle was long and anxious. At 
length it was decided—he determined to go. 
His father rejoiced at his decision. His 
friends congratulated him on having aban- 
doned his new notions and becoming a 
man again. 

The evening at last arrived. The gay 
party were gathered in the spacious hall. 
There was beauty and wealth and fashion. 
The world was there. Every heart seem- 
ed full of gladness, every voice was one of 
joy. B appeared among the rest, with 
a brow that spoke the purpose of a deter- 
mined soul. He was the first on the floor 
to lead off the dance. A cotillion was 
formed, and as the circle stood in the cen- 
tre of the room, with every eye fixed on 
them, what was the astonishment of the 
company when B raised his hands and 
said, ‘* Let us pray.” 

The assembly was awe-struck. Nota 
word was uttered. It was as silent as 
the grave, while B poured out his 
soul to God in behalf of his young com- 
panions, his parents, and the place in which 
they lived. With perfect composure he 




















concluded his prayer, and all had left the 





room silently, but one. A young lady 
whom he had led upon the floor as his part- 
ner, stood near him bathed in tears. They 
left the room together, and not long after- 
wards, she was led to the foot of the cross, 
having been first awakened by her partner 
on the ball room floor. They were soon 
married, and are still living, active, devot- 
ed members of the body of Christ. B 
is an elder in one of the churches near the 
city of New York.—Cyclopedia of Moral 
and, Religious Anecdotes. 











Morality. 
RESIST TEMPTATION. 

Edward Lander resided with his father, 

near ‘a large orchard, where there were 
many beautiful trees, and some very ex- 
cellent fruit. “His father had told him not 
to go into the orchard by himself, but to 
wait till the fruit was ripe, and he would 
accompany him; then he might enjoy the 
luxury of some very good apples. 
Now Edward had been taught not to 
disobey his parents, and in this instance he 
had no idea of doing contrary to his fa- 
ther’s wishes. However, on a certain day, 
when his father was absent, Edward was 
returning from school, and as he passed 
by the orchard, he cast his eyes over among 
the trees, and saw that some of the apples 
were turning quite red, and he had no 
doubt that they would taste deliciously. 
Then he remembered his father had for- 
bidden his going into the orchard, or tak- 
ing one of the apples, so he passed on a 
short distance, but thought again of the 
fruit, how pleasant it would taste, and how 
easily he could obtain it—besides his fa- 
ther was away, and it would not be known. 
With these thoughts he turned back, went 
to the fence, put his hand on the rail, then 
hesitated, felt conscious that he was wrong, 
and, asa feeling of dread came over him, 
he was half determined to resist the temp- 
tation. But boys are fond of fruit, wheth- 
er it be “ forbidden fruit”? or not—so Ed- 
ward, when he saw the beautiful apples, 
and thought how soon he might obtain 
them, allowed his desire to overcome his 
obedience; he looked this way and that, 
but seeing no one, resolved to risk the 
consequences. So over the fence he climb- 
ed, ate what he wanted, filled his pockets, 
and started for home. 

He thought all was now safe, and he 
could try it again when these were gone, 
but in this he was mistaken. While he 
had been in the orchard, his father had 
come in sight, on his return home, and 
sad indeed did he feel when he saw his 
son in that act of disobedience. He had 
hastened home before his son arrived; and 
when Edward came into the house and 
saw his father, he felt confused, and could 
not cheerfully greet his parent in his usual 
manner. 

Mr. Lander appeared not to observe 
his ¢mbarrassment at first, but asked him 
about the school, his lessons, &c.; then he 
inquired if he came directly home, to which 
he answered that he did. 

‘* What are these ?”’ said Mr. L., as he 
put his hand on his pocket. 

‘They are apples,” said he, “ given me 
by James Dudley.” This he said in a 
suppressed tone, which indicated guilt, 
and at the same time his cheek reddened 
with shame, and his heart palpitated with 
remorse. 

“‘ Edward,” said Mr. L., in a stern tone 
of voice, ‘I wish you to tell me the truth 
about this matter—did James give you 
these apples ?”’ 

The manner in which this was asked 
was too much forthe guilty boy; he hung 
down his head, the tears started in his 
eyes, for he was not accustomed to steal 
or to lie. Hereupon he confessed his 
theft, acknowledged the lie he had told, 








mother, asked their forgiveness, and prom- 
ised never again to tell a lie, or be guilty 
of stealing. 

“My child,” continued Mr. L., “I saw 
you climb over the fence, and take the 
fruit which I had told you not to touch. It 
grieved me to know that you would dis- 
obey my commands, and more than all, 
that you would lie to conceal the fault; 
but as you are sorry for your crime, and 
promise amendment, I freely forgive you. 
Go now, my son, to your chamber, kneel 
in prayer, and ask God to pardon your 





wept in penitence before his father and _ 


sins, and to keep you from doing wrong 
another time. Remember, too, that you 
must resist temptation at the first onset. 
When you are asked or tempted to do 
wrong, you should say at the first sugges- 
tion, ‘No, I cannot do this thing, and sin 
against the Lord.’ Remember, that though 
your parents may not see you, yet God’s 
eye is ever upon you; the slightest act 
you cannot hide from him.” 

Edward felt heartily sorry for what he 
had done, and resolved from that time to 
obey his parents and be a better boy. 

Many unthinking children fall into sin, 
and get punished, because they do not re- 
sist the first temptation. In reference to 
evil, Solomon says, ‘Avoid it, pass not by 
it, turn from it, and pass away.” St. 
James says: ‘‘ Resist the devil, and he 
will fiee from you.” [S. §. Adv. 





Dancinc.—During a revival, a good 
minister was accused of preaching against 
dancing. He meekly replied, ‘“ When 
dancing is too much neglected, I will tell 
you of it.” 











Nursery. 








EMMA AND THE VIOLETS. 


Little Emma went to see her nurse, and 
the first question she asked was, where 
the blue violets grew. 

‘By the river side, my darling,’ an- 
swered the old lady, ‘but indeed, you 
must not go now for them, for the dew is 
heavy on the grass.’ 

Emma had been thinking of this visit a 
whole«month, and had more than once 
dreamed of filling her aprons with violets 
as large as roses, among butter-cups and 
clovey as high as her waist. ‘She rose with 
the sun upon the morning of her visit, and 
fearing lest she might be too tired on her 
return to arrange her treasures, filled her 
mamma’s vases with fresh water, and plac- 
ed a glass upon the table of her little 
chamber ready to receive them. Then 
she examined every basket in the house, 
and finally, after much. consultation, bor- 
rowed a work-basket of her sister Helen to 
gather them in. But, though now anx- 
ious to fill it, she was not impatient, and 
only showed how much pleasure she anti- 
cipated, by gazing earnestly through the 
open window. She was soon occupied in 
admiring the sparkling gems which lay on 
every broad leaf, and hung from every 
blade of grass. 

‘ Pretty drops,’ she said, softly ; ‘ bright 
beautiful drops! I love to look at you, 
though I cannot go among you.’ " 

She sat down on the door-step to catch 
the fresh breeze whlch came careering over 
the water, and observed, with delight, the 
yellow birds, which sported among the 
trees by the path. Bye and bye the dew 
was all gone. It had stolen silently up- 
ward, again to descend in showers upon the 
thirsty earth. So Emma and her nurse 
went out. The former was wild with de- 
light. She danced merrily about, and 
laughed loudly in her glee. When she 

had almost filled her basket, she saw a 
young girl very neatly but poorly clad, 
gathering violets also, but in such haste, 
that she frequently dug up the roots, and 
soiled them with the moist earth. Emma 
watched her a few minutes, and then asked 
who she was, and why she pulled the 
flowers so fast. 

Her nurse answered that her name was 
Alice, and that being the ‘sole nurse of her 
sick mother, she ran out while she slept, 
that she might decorate her dark and ill 
furnished room, and that she pulled them 
hastily, that she might return before her 
mother should wake. 

‘Ah, how good she is!’ exclaimed Em- 
ma. ‘How pale she is. She works very 
‘hard, I suppose, nurse ?” 

* She does, my love. 
comforts you enjoy.’ 

‘She is tired now,’ Emma continued. 

‘Ah! she should rest while her mother 
sleeps. If I,’—and she paused, looking 
first at her blossoms, and then at the young 
stranger, and then at her blossoms again. 

The generous impulse prevailed, and 
though Emma knew that if she gave way 
her blossoms, she would have none to car- 
ty home, she went to Alice and said :— 

‘Go home to your mother, little girl, and 
I will bring you some violets.’ 


She has few of the 





Alice looked into Emma’s soft blue eyes, 
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and re-assurred by their friendly glances, | 
said, ‘Thank you,’ and was soon out of 
sight. 














Editorial. 


ANECDOTES OF THE INDIANS. 


In the year 1622, the second year after the 
settlement, of Plymouth, there was a great 
drought, and a day of fasting and prayer was 
appointed by the churches. An Indian took 
notice that all the former part of the day was 
very hot, and clear sunshine, and yet, in the 
afternoon, there fell a gentle, copious shower 
of rain. He was struck with astonishment at 
the power of the English with their God, and 
resolved, that he would not rest till he knew 
him. He accordingly separated himself from 
the Indians, and clave unto the English, nor 
could any persuasions or perscutions bring him 
back to his idolatrous relatives. He lived with 
the English, till the time of his death. He 
left some evidence that his soul was prepared 
to enter into rest. 

Sagamore John, who welcomed Winthrop 
and his company to Massachusetts Bay, de- 
sired to learn the language of, the English, and 
to adopt their manners. He was so fully per- 
suaded of the excellence of the Christian re- 
ligion, that he promised to leave the Indians, 
and come and live with the colonists and re- 
ceive instruction in divine things. The in- 
fluence of his Indian friends prevented him 
from fulfiling his promise. At length he vas 
taken ill of the small pox, when he was very 
sorry that he had not fulfilled his promise ; and 
sought the Lord. “I must die,” said he, “ the 
God of the English is much angry with me, 
and will destroy me. My child shall live with 
the English, and learn to know their God, when 
{ am dead.” 

Mr. Wilson, the minister of Boston, came to 
visit him in his sickness. He committed his 
child to Mr. Wilson, saying, “He is a good 
man and much love me.” Mr. Wilson took 
the child home with him: but whether he be- 
came a servant of the true God, is not known. 
Soon after Mr. Wilson’s visit, John died. 

In one of the remote plantations of Massa- 
chusetts, an Indian found a wicked man cut- 
ting down a tree on the Sabbath-day. “ Much 
wicked man,” said the Indian, “what break 
you God’s day ?” 

The same Indian once went into a house 
where the husband and. wife were gambling. 
After a while, they stopped long enough to 
ask him to sit down. He declined, saying 
that he would not stay there, because God did 
not dwell there. 

In the year 1761, there was a prospect of 
war between the inhabitants of Plymouth, and 
a certain tribe of Indians. The people of 
Plymouth began to enlist and arm soldiers, 
and to make preparations for war. 

The Indians who lived at Natick, being 
members of the church which had been gath- 
ered there by the apostle Elliot, heard of the 
threatened war, and sent two of their members, 
Anthony and William, to the Indians, and also 
to the Governor of Plymouth, to prevent if 
possible, the shedding of blood. 

A Pequod by the name of Waquash, was a 
captain of his tribe, in the war they had with 
the English in 1637. When the English took 
his fort and destroyed a great number of In- 
dians, he was smitten with fear, and confessed 
that the Englishmen’s God, was a great God. 
He then desired to know more respect- 
ing Him. He came among the English, and 
would cause them to spend more than half the 
night with him, conversing with him on the 
subject of religion. He would often smite 
upon his breast and say, “ Waquash no know 
God. Waquash no know Jesus Christ.” 

At length it pleased God to reveal himself 
to him, so that in the judgment of all, he was 
a converted man. 

He then went among the Indians, and warn- 
ed them to flee from the wrath to come. 
Some of them were so filled with rage that 
they gave him poison. - During his sickness, 
he saidy“If Jesus Christ shall say that Wa- 
quash shall live, then Waquash live; ifJesus 
Christ say Waquash shall die, then Waquash 
is willing to die.” He bequeathed his only 
child to the English, and died rejoicing in the 
hope that the child would know more about 








Christ than his poor father did. J. A. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


THE SNOW-STORM. 

At the close of one of the warm and spring 
like days we had last Winter, I retired to 
rest, thinking how refreshing a snow storm 
would be. For weeks we had rains and fogs, 
making it a most depressing season. Amid 
these thoughts I fell asleep. 

In my dream, I saw the Storm King reclin- 
ing ona pillow of clouds, with lightning flash- 
ing from his eyes. His whole appearance in- 
dicating the ill humor under which he had 
been laboring for some time past. At this 
moment an attendant announced that ‘one of 
his hand-maidens wished an audience. 

She entered, clothed in a robe of snowy 
whiteness ; icicles, resplendent as jewels hung 
from her brow; around which was a circle of 
hailstones. 

She said that it troubled ner much to see 
the ill effects that the drizzling rains, and 
damp fogs occasioned, and she longed to be 
able to give renewed strength to the sick, and 
happiness both to rich and poor. And with 
the King’s permission, she would gladly clothe 
the city of Brooklyn in a robe of snow in hon- 
or of the approaching Christmas. At first, the 
King bade her depart, but as she continued to 
entreat, his face shone as with a bright beam 
of pleasure, and as he held out his sceptre to 
her, he bade the East wind to accompahy the 
Snow Angel upon her mission of benevolence. 
On hearing this, the Wind immediately sal- 
lied forth, followed as he always is, by a train 
of dark clouds. 

The people looked forth from their windows, 
rejoicing at the approaching snow storm. 

Iawoke, and as I looked out upon the snow 
covered roofs and ground, and saw the clear 
blue sky, and felt the bracing air, I knew that 
it was not alla dream. a 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 15, 1849. 





GOOD AND BAD READING. 


The following paragraph, which we cut from 
the Vermont Chronicle, we commend to the 
notice of Ministers and Parents who are de- 
sirous that the reading of the rising generation, 
should have a moral rather than an immoral 
influence:— 


The reading of the families of a congrega- 
tion is of great importance. If this is bad, 
what a mighty influence does it exert against 
the ministrations of a pastor! Ifthis is bad, it 
is bad continually. The pastor visits his peo- 
ple for a few hours once ayear, or once in six 
orthree months ; but the bad book, or paper, 
comes every week, and remains through the 
week, and holds converse with each member 
of suitable age to come within its influence. 
It is a constant and permanent influence. This 
is especially true of the weekly newspaper. 
If it is devoted to politics, it is like a man’s 
visiting a family every day, and there talking 
politics. Ifit contain parts of novels, and love 
stories, it is like having these subjects made 
the theme of daily conversation iita family. If 
it sneers at religion, or temperance, it is a 
standing sneer. And yet how much of this in- 
fluence is there in many Christian faniflies, of 
which the pastor is not aware; and how much 
of which he is aware, and laments! And in 
what way can he do more good to the families 
of his charge, than to inquire into their week- 
ly reading, and make it of a right character ? 
Let him make this a special object, as he 
goes about his parish, and he will soon find, 
that instead of encountering a bad influence 
emanating from a weekly paper, he has helpers 
of a most desirable character on every hand. 

—— 

New Boox.—The Countries of Europe, by 
the author of Peep of Day, &c., published by 
G.S. Appleton, Philadelphia. Sold by Red- 
ding & Co., Boston. In a very plain style, 
and in a condensed form are given in this book 
some interesting facts respecting each coun- 
try, and also a few stories—all being happily 
calculated to interest the youthful mind in 
general history, which is manifestly better than 
to fill it with fiction. 








Variety. 


BREVITY IS THE SOUL OF WIT. 

At the recent ordination of Rev. Mr. Gree- 
ly, at Haverhill Corner, N.H., the sermon by 
Dr. Lord, was an hour and a half long, and as 
good as long, albeit the President has been 
slanderously reported to believe the Gospel a 
failure. The other exercises were in keeping 
with the sermon, at least as to length, so that 
when the charge to the people was about to be 
delivered, signs not to be mistaken of weari- 
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ness and impatience, were given throughout 
the audience. The charge to the people had 
been assigned to the venerable patriarch of 
that region, the Rev. Mr. Sutherland, a Scotch 
divine, harmless as a dove, yet not devoid of 
tact, and in general, a good hater of prolixity. 
He rose and said with great deliberation, and 
ina broad Scotch accent, “ Brothers and sis- 
ters of this church, and brothers and sisters of 
this congregation,—I am to give you a charge ; 
I shall give you a good charge,—a charge you 
will all of you always remember. Be of one 
mind, live in peace with one another. Amen.” 
The rustle and thrill, which ran through the 
audience as the speaker sat down, proclaimed 
that his words were like much light concen- 
trated into a flash, and that the shortest speech 
if it answers its end, is long enough. 

This incident has brought to my mind a 
beautiful legend of that disciple whom Jesus 
loved. The apostle John, says St. Jerome, 
when infirm with age, was still carried Sabbath 
by Sabbath into Christian assemblies. Too 
weak to preach, he was accustomed to say, 
“Children love one another.” Week by week 
he addressed them, saying the same words. 
When asked at length, why he confined him- 
self to this monotonous exhortation, his answer 
was, “It is the bidding of Christ: and if this 
commandment be fulfilled, it is enough.”--T'rav. 
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THE COUSIN OF ARNOLD. 


“The evil that men do, live after them.” 
Shakspeare was right. A striking verification 
of the fact may be drawn from a circumstance, 
which we find stated in Zion’s Herald. In 
Norwich, Conn., died the 29th June, 1849, 
aged 82, Miss Hannah Arnold, a cousin of the 
notorious Benedict Arnold, the traitor. Though 
aged, sick and emaciated, she is said to have 
retained traces of great personal beauty. She 
evinced great resoluteness of purpose and ac- 
tivity of mind; but she was morose, jealous 
and revengeful: and this trait in her character 
was undoubtedly attributably to the suspicions, 
which she and her maiden sister entertained 
of nearly every body in consequence of their 
near connection with the traitor. This is evi- 
dent from a single circumstance. A person 
once called upon them, and after some general 
conversation, remarked, “ You are some related 
to Benedict Arnold, are you not?” “ Well, 
what are you going to do about it?” one of 
them replied. ‘Thus ended the colloquy. 

Here we havean instance of a bad man, not 
only dooming himself to everlasting shame, 
but operating, through his reputation, like a 
lasting blight upon the peace of mind and so- 
cial happinesss of innocent parties related to 
him. Nay, the contagion of evil extends even 
further. It reaches their very souls, and aids 
in moulding the characters which they are 
shaping for themselves in this-world. Jn this 
view what a weight of added responsibility at- 
taches to the commission ofevil. The crimi- 
nal says, “I will take the consequences; I 
harm nobody but myself”—and indulgent peo- 
ple say of him, “ — fellow, he is his own 
worst foe.” But it is not so. The circle of 
consequences spreads till it involves the inno- 
cent; and every sin is a direct injustice, not 
only to the individual himself, but to innocent 
persons yet unborn. Arnold still lives and be- 
trays in the woes and blighted hopes of kindred 
and descendants. [Boston Transcript. 
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WOMAN, 


It seems as if nature connected our intelli- 
gence with their dignity, as we connect our 
happiness with their virtue. This, therefore is 
a law of eternal justice—man cannot degrade 
woman without himself falling into the degra- 
dation; he cannot raise her without becom- 
ing better. Let us cast our eyes over the 
globe, and observe the two great divisions of 
the human race, the east and the west. One 
half of the ancient world remains without pro- 
gress, without thought, and under the load of 
a barbarous civilization; women there are 
slaves. The other half advances towards free- 
dom, light and happiness; the women there 
are loved and honored. 

Never shrink from a woman of strong sense. 
If she becomes attached to you, it will be from 
seeing and valuing similar qualities in your- 
self. You may consult her, for she is able to 
advise,and does so at once with the firmness of 
reason, and the consideration of affection. 
Her love will be lasting, for it will not have 
been slightly won—it will be strong and ardent, 
for weak minds are incapable of the loftier 
grades of psssion. If you prefer attaching 
yourself to a woman of feeble understanding, 
it must be either from fearing to encounter a 
superior person, or from vanity of preferring 
that admiration which springs: from ignorance, 
to that which approaches to appreciation. 
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MATRIMONY. 


When a young tradesman in Holland or 
Germany goes a courting, the first question 
the young woman ssks him is, “ Are you able 
to pay the charges ?” That is to say, in English, 
are you able to keep a wife when you have got 
her? Whata world of misery it would pre- 
vent ifthe young women of all countries would 
stick to the wisdom of that question? ‘ Mar- 
riage is not made of mush-rooms, but of good 
round cakes,’ is one of the pithy sayings by 
which our ancestors conveyed the same rule of 
prudence. 
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THE RICH AND THE POOR. 

Somebody has well said, “The rich depend 
on the laboring poor for their work; on the 
merry poor, for their amusement ; on the learn. 
ed poor, for instruction ; and on the pious poor 
for sanctification.” Were it not for the poor, 
how miserably poor would the rich be; yet, 
with all the dependence on those who work 
for, amuse, and instruct them, they affect an 
independence that is truly ludicrous, 





RESPECT. 

When a stranger treats me with want of re- 
spect, said a poor philosopher, I comfort myself 
with the reflection that it is not myself that he 
slights, but my old and shabby coat and hat 
which, to say the truth, have no particular 
claim to adoration. So if my hat and coat 
choose to fret about it, let them; butit is noth. 
ing to me. 
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ON INSTINCT. 

Who taught the bird to build her nest 
Of wool, and hay, and moss ? 

Who taught her how to weave it best, 
And lay the twigs across! 


Who taught the busy bee to fly 
Among the sweetest flowers ? 

And lay her store of honey by, 
To eat in winter hours ? 

-Who taught the little ents the way 
Their narrow holes to bore, 

And through the pleasant summer’s day 
‘To gather up their store ? 

*T was God who taught them all the way, 
And gave them all their skill, 

And teaches children when they pray, 
To do His holy will. 


GOD'S CARE FUR THE YOUNG. 





God loves the young who early seek 
hiis favor to obtain; 

He will not turn away his ear, 
Nor let them seek in vain. 


His ear is open to their ery, 
He’ll hear their earnest prayer; 

And through the slippery paths of youth, 
He’ll make their cause his care. 


He’ll make their pillow soft in death, 
He'll guide them through the tomb, 

And to his shining courts ubove, 
He'll bid them welcome home. 
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